Interview with Fukumoto Nobuyuki, the original author and screenwriter for "Kaiji Final Game" and a storyteller who says he can "survive a thousand and one nights' worth of stories" by continuing to create storylines at a pace faster than a weekly publication

Based on the popular manga series "Kaiji" serialized in Weekly Young Magazine, Kaiji Final Game, the final chapter in the acclaimed live-action film series starring Fujiwara Tatsuya as Kaiji, will be released on Friday, January 10, 2020.

While the first two games were based on the original comic, this one is a completely original story by author Fukumoto Nobuyuki, and follows Kaiji as he battles with "Temp King of Japan" Kurosaki Yoshihiro and others in four original games.

We've talked to Mr. Fukumoto about a lot of things, including how he came up with this final chapter, and about his creativity outside of the film.

"Kaiji: Final Game" official website

GIGAZINE (hereafter G): In 2010, when you appeared on the show "Storytelling ~MAKE IT GREAT~", you gave a presentation about how comics can become more interesting if you put an emphasis on emotion and the story being told. Was this film also made so it combines "emotion" and "story"?

Fukumoto Nobuyuki (hereafter Fukumoto): Since this is the third film, I wanted to make it so that even people who had seen the first and second films would think, "Yeah, that's the kind of film Kaiji was." Movies can make their emotional excitement into a selling point, but the result is something that has to move you, so it's strange to say that you're specifically "creating" emotional excitement. That's why I tried to do a good job of capturing Kaiji's worldview, including the story, and depicting his thoughts and feelings about various things.

G: There are four original games in this film, Tower of Babel, Last Judgment: The Human Scale, Dream Jump, and Gold Rock-Paper-Scissors. In what order did you come up with these games?

Fukumoto: I think Tower of Babel and Last Judgment: The Human Scale were thought up at around the same time. I thought "Tower of Babel" was very much an entrance-point game, and I wouldn't be able to build a story around it. On the other hand, "Last Judgment: Human Scale" is a game that asks the question of, "What's the final point of being human?" and converts everything into money, it's not even gambling (laughs).

G: (laughs)

Fukumoto: I thought it would be difficult yet interesting if I could express it well, though.

G: When we first saw the rules for Dream Jump and Gold RPS, respectively, we thought the games would be a variation on past installments like Steel Frame Crossing and Restricted RPS, but they were very different.

Fukumoto: I was initially thinking of calling Dream Jump "Death Bungee Jump." It's really just bungee jumping, after all.

G: That's true (laughs).

Fukumoto: It's a kind of salvation. Get a group of people who think they're fine with dying, and if they win, they can get a lot of money and live on. From the perspective of the Teiai Group, the idea is that it's better than dying in vain. That kind of worldview is very Kaiji-esque, and I wondered how he would get through it... that's the kind of idea I had in mind, and I didn't want it to just be, "I was lucky so I survived."

G: Right. In "Storytelling ~MAKE IT GREAT~" you were asked about your choice of words, and you mentioned that you underlined cool lines and phrases in novels.

Fukumoto: I sure did. I read a lot of books by authors like Yamamoto Shuugorou, and when the protagonists are involved in something, they have great lines to say, don't they? So I thought that Akagi Shigeru would have a line that was very Akagi-like, while Kaiji would have a different line from Akagi, and I liked that. This isn't related to Yamamoto Shuugorou, but for example, when two hoodlums start a fight with each other, they say, "Come on, let's get the party started!" which I find witty and nice, and I think it's cool to be able to say something completely unexpected, but still have a point.

G: You and Tokunaga Yuuichi are credited as the screenwriters for this film. How much of it was your work?

Fukumoto: I figure that I came up with about 90-95% of the basic ideas, and I did most of the dialogue and story construction. I'm pretty sure I sent in what I had written and fixed what came back to me, and I must have done that about eight times.

G: Eight times! That must've been a lot of work.

Fukumoto: Mr. Tokunaga is a professional scriptwriter with great talent, but unlike in comics, there are actors that play the parts, and things change, so I had to alter some details, even though I couldn't tamper with the material itself.

G: Right. Did you consult with Mr. Tokunaga to fix those details? Or did you discuss this with Director Satou?

Fukumoto: I don't think the director interrupted the process. When it came time to fix things and I would get back what I sent in, I would say, "Okay, let's change some lines here and here," and then I would take that and have a meeting with Mr. Tokunaga and the producers to repeat the process.

G: So you spent a lot of time constructing it.

Fukumoto: It sure took some time. To the point that it's not even worth it anymore (laughs). It's partly due to the scale of the film, but the way it was made was to start out with all the stuff out of the box, and without thinking about the number of pages or the amount of time, we'd make something that felt obese, and then shape it up as we went along.

G: How much time did you spend working on the project?

Fukumoto: I sure do wonder about that. There were pauses along the way, and since I'm drawing comics for the most part, I don't think I spent that much time. I'd waste the most time stopping to check the script at hand, so I tried to check it as quickly as possible and make a meeting with everybody... the pace was about two meetings a month, at the most. The reason it took me so long to release it to the public was because I stopped just before I completed it, and then I started working on it again about two years ago, so the workload for the second half was about 1:4 for the first half.

G: You mentioned that you checked quickly because you didn't want to waste time stopping to check the script at hand, but you've been drawing manga in the meantime, haven't you? How do you usually meet your deadlines?

Fukumoto: I'm basically the go-first type of person. I'm drawing ahead of time. As far as pacing goes, I used to draw 6 series a month, and I have accumulated a collection of unpublished drawings, so I'm not driven by deadlines.

G: Ooh.

Fukumoto: Recently, during a period of time when I was a bit behind in my work, I hadn't been able to meet a deadline in a while, and I thought, "This is bad for me, I shouldn't do this."

G: It's bad for you (laughs).

Fukumoto: It is bad and you shouldn't be doing it. It makes me sick at heart as a human being. I really do have to be ahead of the curve. Because editors think of cartoonists as machines and that they can pull it off in a week!

(both of them laugh)

G: In a 2009 interview about the making of Kaiji, you said that you would first decide on the exact idea for the gamble and the story to be told, and then decide what kind of people to involve in order to make it more effective. Do you still make it this way?

Fukumoto: Indeed, and the most important part is how to win it. You know, the reason why they can win, and that has to be the interesting part. On top of that, there are games to be played, companions to be added, and sometimes betrayals to be made, and that's where the drama comes in. I'll figure out how to make it more interesting and how to make the clever tricks better. For example, it would be more exciting if 100 lives were at stake in Kaiji's choice than if one person's life was at stake, right?

G: That's true (laughs). How do you generate those ideas? Do you sit still at your desk, do you move around, or do you keep thinking about it on a regular basis?

Fukumoto: It's mostly at a desk, but fundamentally interesting ideas can come up without warning. That said, when I do get an idea, it feels too forceful, and I have to get it into a more concrete shape to fit it into the comics, and that's the hard part. I think there are two ways you can think about ideas.

G: Two ways, you say?

Fukumoto: The first is where an idea pops up in your head and you go, "Oh, this is interesting." The other part is the where you boil that "interesting" thing down for the story. I think it's both of those.

G: There have been a lot of big battles in "Kaiji," but for you, we believe the ability to serialize "Kaiji" at all was the "game of life" in and of itself. In an Editors' Roundtable for the 2016 exhibition, you said you were "praying that other authors wouldn't draw Restricted RPS" and and how you were "very determined to succeed." That it was a fork in your life, a match that you had to win, in a way. You were 37 years old when the "Kaiji" series began and in that sense, it took you a long time to become popular as a manga artist. As a person who has actually experienced the "game of life," what do you think it takes to win the game?

Fukumoto: I've been told this a lot... but maybe I was winning before I chose to go for it. I had drawn "Silver & Gold" and "Akagi" before this, so in boxer terms, I had already accumulated my training. Of course, I knew that I had to win and I wanted to get serialized, but I didn't feel like I was forcing myself. If I was good enough, I could get serialized, and if I wasn't good enough, I'd have to start again. So I wondered if the fact that I was good enough for Young Magazine meant that I did indeed produce some results.

G: Ohh... right.

Fukumoto: Also, the "Restricted RPS" idea wasn't really well-known or anything either. It was new, and therefore interesting. It was a blessing as a writer to be able to try that new thing.

G: In 1997, when "Kaiji Side Story" was published in issue #12 of Young Magazine Special Edition Red BUTA, it was mentioned in an interview that "Kaiji" was originally planned to be no more than a two-parter. What kind of story did you have planned exactly?

Fukumoto: The plan wasn't to draw Kaiji exactly, I was just asked to draw a gambling comic. At the time I was already drawing 'Silver & Gold' and stuff like that, so we were talking about having a comic artist with a lot to offer draw a two-parter. However, as we talked about it, it became something that couldn't be fit into a two-parter, and we agreed that we would need about 5 chapters, and after a certain point, we decided to serialize it.

G: So how did that work become "Kaiji?"

Fukumoto: I didn't even have a name for the main character at the planning stage (laughs). I named him "Kaiji" because I didn't want it to be a very cool name. Names like Shun and Ryousuke give off a kind of eloquent impression, don't they? Having said that, there was also Tarou, Mamoru, Shigeru... ah, that's Akagi.

(both of them laugh)

Fukumoto: Of course, Akagi Shigeru sounds cool because it combines Akagi with Shigeru, and "Yoshida Shigeru" makes him feel like a much bigger person.

(both of them laugh)

Fukumoto: So I decided to use an uncool name, if possible, and chose to call it "Kaiji". It's got a kind of stout feel to it. I think "Akagi" is really cool.

G: So that's how it turned into Kaiji. This is a bit off-topic, but when we looked into your career, there was an entry on your Wikipedia page that states you bought a copy of Rose of Versailles when you were in junior high. We couldn't find any other source for it, but why was it that manga?

Fukumoto: Ah, I don't think I ever bought that one.

G: Oops, excuse us, then. After graduating from high school, you worked for a construction company as a site supervisor, and you wanted to become a manga artist so that you could get a big break in life. Why a manga artist?

Fukumoto: When I was 18 years old, I watched as amateurs began appearing on television, just like Sekine Tsutomu and others did on the show "Ginza NOW!". There were other kinds of people like singer-songwriters and novelists around as well. I thought that, somehow, what I was most suited for was being a manga artist.

G: Did you read a lot of comics?

Fukumoto: No, not at all. I was all willy-nilly about things. I was able to study reasonably well in grade and middle school, but when I got to high school, I stopped studying and understanding things, and I would watch movies as much as anyone else, but not be hardcore about it, and I would read novels too but not be hardcore about it either... and I also wasn't good at drawing, so who knows. The first work I pitched is listed at the end of a graphic novel called "Wani's First Love", and when an acquaintance said to me, "I'm surprised you tried to be a manga artist with this, I wouldn't bother if I were you," I thought, "You're not wrong." (laughs). I didn't even know that screentones existed, plus I was painting in diluted ink.

G: That's incredible...

Fukumoto: It truly was surprising that I tried to be a comic artist with this. But it's also a strong point of mine. I quit my job at the construction company after three months, and I became an assistant to Kazama Eiji, but the whole time I thought I'll have no choice but to make my way up by making up stories since I didn't have any drawing skill. And since then, all the way up to the age of 60, I've been thinking about stories at more than a weekly pace ever since some specific point. You know there's Arabian Nights and One Thousand and One Nights, right?

G: Yes.

Fukumoto: Even if I've been making one chapter a week, I can do about 2,000 nights, so I'll definitely survive.

(both of them laugh)

G: Your time as an assistant was a solid foundation.

Fukumoto: I was also fine with getting jobs that weren't necessarily serializations, but were just enough to keep me from dying. I'd been drawing nothing but one-shots, so I would get better at those. I think they're more difficult in some respects than serialization because of the fact that a one-shot is completed in one chapter, but I think I've trained my storytelling skills quite a bit thanks to the fact that I've continued to create those.

G: So it seems the skills you've forged also helped you write the script for Kaiji Final Game, which includes four original games. Thank you for joining us today.

The final chapter of the Kaiji movie series, Kaiji Final Game, opens in theaters on Friday, January 10, 2020. There will be numerous gambles, as well as some diabolically delicious food, so please enjoy it.